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self in the world, and about what Christianity was
meant to be; to touch new springs of feeling; to
carry back the Church to its "hidden fountains," and
pierce through the veils which hide from us the
reality of the wonders in which it began.

The book is indeed a protest against the stiffness
of all cast-iron systems, and a warning against trust-
ing in what is worn out. But it shows how the
modern world, so complex, so refined, so wonderful,
is, in all that it accounts good, but a reflection of
what is described in the Gospels, and its civilisation,
but an application of the laws of Christ, changing, it
may be, indefinitely in outward form, but depending
on their spirit as its ever-living spring. If we have
misunderstood this book, and its cautious under-
statements are not understatements at all, but repre-
sent the limits beyond which the writer does not go,
we can only say again it is one -of the strangest
among books. If we have not misunderstood him,
we have before us a writer who has a right to claim
deference from those who think deepest and know
most, when he pleads before them that not Philo-
sophy can save and reclaim the world, but Faith in a
Divine Person who is worthy of it, allegiance to a
Divine Society which He founded, and union of
hearts in the object for which He created it.